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ABYSSINIA. 

By  Consul  General  Jolin  Q,.  Wood,  Adis  Ababa. 

Abyssinia  is  situated  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Africa.  Origi- 
nally its  northeastern  boundary  touched  the  Red  Sea,  but  at  present 
it  is  the  only  land-locked  political  division  in  Africa.  The  Italian 
colony  of  Eritrea  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  northwest,  the  French, 
British,  and  Italian  Somalilands  on  the  east  and  southeast,  British 
East  Africa  on  the  south,  and  the  British  Sudan  on  the  west.  Its 
area  is  approximately  400,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is 
estimated  at  7,000,000. 

The  Government  and  the  People. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  Abyssinia  is  the 
only  country  of  Africa  absolutely  independent  of  European  control. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Menelik  II,  who  became  Emperor  in  1889, 
the  different  so-called  kingdoms  were  cemented  into  one  empire.  He 
had  practically  done  away  with  the  small  rulers  under  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  December,  1913,  putting  in  their  places  personal 
appointees,  called  rases,  responsible  to  him  for  the  establishment  of 
peaceful  conditions  in  their  districts,  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the 
general  administration  of  government.  At  present  Prince  Lidj 
Yassou,  grandson  of  Menelik,  is  the  ruler,  having  been  named  by 
the  late  Emperor  as  his  successor. 

The  people  are  generally  poor  and  their  wants  are  few.  Only 
in  a  few  towns  is  there  any  demand  for  such  articles  as  shoes,  under- 
wear, and  furniture.  The  universal  demand,  however,  is  for  cotton 
goods.  The  land  provides  sufficient  food  material  for  the  people, 
and  such  alimentary  articles  as  are  imported  are  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  foreigners  who  have  come  to  Ab}7ssinia  in  the  interest  of 
trade.  Most  of  these  are  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Indians,  and 
Arabs.  They  are  the  shopkeepers.  Although  there  are  some  English 
and  French  branch  houses  in  the  capital,  the  managers  are  selected 
from  one  of  the  above-named  nationalities.  There  are  probably  400 
French  citizens  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  French-Ethiopian 
Railroad,  living  in  the  different  towns  along  the  line,  and  the  Italians 
may  number  100.  In  all,  however,  there  are  not  over  2,000  foreigners 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  large  percentage  or  these  are  in  Adis  Ababa, 
Hawash,  Dire  Dawa,  and  Harrar,  all  towns  along  the  railroad,  with 
the  exception  of  Harrar,  which  is  located  35  miles  south  of  Dire 
Dawa. 
Abyssinians  Separated  Into  Four  Groups. 

The  Abyssinians  may  be  separated  into  four  groups,  the  Gallas  in 
the  south  and  southwest,  the  Shoans  in  the  center,  the  Tigres  in  the 
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north,  and  the  Danklis  in  the  east.  The  Gallas  comprise  one-half  of 
the  entire  population,  and  are  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people. 
The  Shoans  number  1,500,000  and  furnish  the  ruling  class.  Every- 
one is  a  soldier  and  the  present  ruler  depends  upon  them  to  maintain 
his  sovereignty.  The  Tigrians  are  a  lighter  colored  people  and  show 
their  Semetic  descent.  They  formerly  furnished  the  rulers  of  Ethi- 
opia. The  Danklis  are  Mohammedans,  and  on  account  of  the  inac- 
cessibility of  their  country  preserve  a  sort  of  independence,  merely 
paying  an  annual  sum  to  the  Emperor  as  a  tribute. 
French,  British,  and  Italian  Activities. 

The  development  of  trade  with  Alyyssinia  received  its  first  impulse 
with  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  project  of  the  French  to  con- 
nect Jibuti  with  Adis  Ababa.  This  was  directly  due  to  the  encour- 
agement of  Menelik  II,  Avho  gave  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  this  road.  He  foresaw  the  advantage  to  his  country  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  natural  resources. 

He  also  encouraged  foreigners  to  build  houses  in  the  capital  by 
granting  free  tracts  of  land.  The  British,  French,  Russian,  Italian, 
and  German  Governments,  taking  advantage  of  this  offer,  erected 
fine' houses  for  their  diplomatic  representatives. 

In  1896,  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  by  the  terms  of 
which  was  recognized  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Ethiopian 
Empire  (Abyssinia),  the  French  Government  established  the  colonial 
administration  of  its  Somaliland  possession  at  Jibuti,  then  an  insig- 
nificant port  with  about  5,000  inhabitants.  Cable  connections  were 
made  with  Perim.  The  French  Steamship  Co.,  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes,  made  it  a  port  of  call  and  established  an  agency  there 
with  a  coal  depot.  A  regular  postal  service  was  established  with 
Abyssinia. 
Construction  of  French-Abyssinian  Railroad. 

In  1897  work  was  begun  on  the  French-Abyssinian  railroad,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes,  necessitating  the  aid  of  a  subsidy  by  the 
French  Government,  the  first  section  of  the  road  reached  the  town 
of  Dire  Dawa,  a  distance  of  187  miles,  in  the  year  1903;  then  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  inactivity7  due  to  political  and  financial  difficulties. 
The  old  company  was  liquidated  and  a  new  one,  entirely  French, 
entitled  La  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  Franco-Ethiopian  de 
Jibuti  a  Adis  Ababa  began  in  1909  the  second  section  of  the  road. 
completing  the  same  on  December  31,  1913,  a  further  distance  of  114 
miles.  From  this  point,  called  Hawash,  to  Adis  Ababa  there  remains 
150  miles,  and  over  half  the  distance  had  been  completed  by  the  last 
of  July,  1914.  Since  then  construction  work  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward slowly,  so  that  on  March  1,  1915,  the  line  would  be  within  25 
miles  of  Adis  Ababa.  This  railroad  when  fully  equipped  will  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $20,000,000. 

Rivalry  Between  Aden  and  Jibuti  for  Abyssinian  Trade  Centers. 

For  years  Aden  has  been  the  strategic  center  for  the  trade  of 
Abyssinia.  The  principal  commercial  houses  in  Aden  had  agents 
in  the  most  important  towns  of  Abyssinia  for  the  purchase  of 
Abyssinian  products  and  the  sale  of  foreign  goods.  This  has  been 
a  most  lucrative  business  for  a  few  firms.  Aden  became  the  center 
for  the  sale  of  Abyssinian  coffee,Tiides,  and  skins,  which  constituted 
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two-thirds  of  the  total  Abyssinian  exports.  In  1012  of  the  total  im- 
ports entering  Jibuti  valued  at  $6,241,816,  $2,346,798  came  from 
Aden. 

The  French  colonial  administration  has  been  active  to  encourage 
the  erection  of  banks,  buildings,  business  blocks,  hotels,  and  private 
houses.  Attractive  municipal  buildings  have  been  constructed,  and 
an  attractive  governor's  residence  has  been  completed.  Jibuti  has 
now  a  population  of  over  20,000,  including  about  800  Europeans, 
150  of  whom  are  French,  and  it  has  an  efficient  city  administration. 
Steamship  Facilities  of  Jibuti. 

In  normal  times  regular  service  is  maintained  between  Jibuti 
and  Marseille,  Naples,  Trieste,  Odessa,  and  Hamburg  by  the  fol- 
lowing companies:  Compagnie  des  Massageries  Maritimes,  Maritima 
Italiana,  Lloyd  Autrichien,  Compagnie  Russe  de  Navigation  et  de 
Commerce,  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

There  are  occasional  arrivals  of  British  and  Dutch  steamers.  In 
1912  there  were  374  steamships  arriving  at  the  port,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  750,721,  compared  with  379  of  692,18S  tons  in  1911.  The 
total  freight  landed  in  1912  amounted  to  69,775  tons,  compared 
with  78,242  tons  in  1911 ;  the  amount  loaded  was  44,70G  tons  in  1912, 
compared  with  42,880  tons  in  1911.  The  excess  of  tonnage  landed 
at  the  port  in  1911  over  that  in  1912  was  due  to  the  larger  tonnage 
of  construction  material  for  the  railroad  in  1911.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  freight  tonnage  in  1913  over  that  of  1912  due  to  the  activity 
of  railroad  extension  in  Abyssinia.  In  1912  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
inward  freight  came  in  French  bottoms,  while  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  outward  freight  cleared  under  the  French  flag.  This  is  explained 
b}^  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Abyssinian  exports  are  shipped  to  Aden 
by  a  French  subsidized  line  that  maintains  a  bi-weekly  service 
between  those  ports. 

Imports  and  Exports  at  Port  of  Jibuti. 

In  1912  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Jibuti  reached  the  sum  of 
$6,241,816,  a  decrease  of  $53,967  compared  with  1911.  This  decrease 
was  clue  to  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  railroad  material.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  $3,752,569  of  this  amount  passed  in  transit  over 
the  French-Abyssinian  Railroad  to  Abyssinia,  and  that  reexports  by 
sea  amounted  to  $1,235,784,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,253,463.  Jibuti  is 
becoming  not  only  a  point  of  transit  for  Abyssinian  trade,  but  a  col- 
lecting and  distributing  center  for  Red  Sea  and  British  and  Italian 
Somaliland  coast  towns.  The  exports  proper  of  Jibuti  are  insignifi- 
cant, but  Abyssinian  export-transit  products  of  the  value  of  $3,676,661 
were  transported  over  the  French-Abyssinian  Railroad  in  1912,  an 
increase  of  $38,766  over  1911.  The  trade  in  1913  showed  a  material 
increase  over  that  of  1912,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
first  half  of  1914  also  exhibited  a  steady  advance  in  the  importance 
of  the  port  of  Jibuti. 
European  War  Interrupts  Trade. 

Since  August  1,  1914,  there  has  been  a  most  pronounced  decrease 
in  the  Abyssinian  trade  due  to  inability  of  the  Abyssinians  to  sell 
their  products;  consequently  they  are  not  purchasing  cotton  goods. 
Furthermore,  railroad  construction  was  curtailed,  throwing  out  of 
employment  many  laborers.     The  shop  keepers,  practically  all  for- 
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eigners,  report  that  business  has  not  been  so  unsatisfactory  for  many 
years.  The  cessation  of  regular  shipping  facilities,  the  banking  dif- 
ficulties in  financing  shipments,  and  the  departure  for  European 
countries  of  several  important  business  men,  have  temporarily  inter- 
fered with  the  steady  development  of  Abyssinian  trade. 
Trade  by  Countries. 

The  statistics  contained  in  the  report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Col- 
onies distribute  the  import  trade  of  Jibuti  by  countries  as  follows  for 
191-2  compared  with  1911 : 


Countries. 


Arabia 

Austria-Hungary 

Bek'ium 

Egypl 

France 

French  colonies.. 
Germanv 


1911 

1912 

859, 129 

22."»,  049 

313,746 

37S,  -!21 

581,849 

27,  ISO 

01,000 

1,849,842 

1,473,760 

4,75S 

2,575 

155, 107 

155, 299 

Countries. 


1911 


Great  Britain "SI,  128, 830 


British  colonies. 

United  States  .. 
Other  countries. 


Total. 


1,754,056 
149,594 

535,904 


0,295,784 


$961,410 

2,340,798 

158,887 

116,702 


0,241,817 


Trade  Routes  and  Principal  Towns. 

The  principal  artery  of  Abyssinian  trade  is  the  French-Ethiopian 
Railroad.  It,  however,  runs  through  an  unproductive  country,  and 
it  seems  quite  impossible  for  this  venture  to  be  remunerative,  at  least 
for  many  years.  At  Dire  Dawa  the  French  have  established  repair 
shops  for  this  railroad;  tftey  have  opened  schools  for  the  children 
of  foreigners  as  well  as  their  own.  An  attractive  hotel,  several  cafes, 
stores,  modern  houses,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Abyssinia,  and  clean 
streets  indicate  the  influence  of  European  methods.  Here  is  estab- 
lished the  first  Abyssinian  customhouse.  Dire  Dawa  was  for  several 
years  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  and  all  of  the  caravans  for  Adis 
Ababa  started  here.  Only  35  miles  to  the  south  is  situated  the  city 
of  Harrar,  with  a  population  of  50,000.  It  is  an  important  trade 
center.  In  191-2  it  took  approximately  $1,568,000  worth  of  foreign 
goods  and  exported  $932,355  worth.  It  is  the  most  important  center 
in  Abyssinia  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  is  largely  exported 
to  the  United  States  via  Jibuti  and  Aden.  Harrar  has  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Abyssinia  and  is  the  residence  of  British,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  Turkish  consuls.  During  1911  the  first  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  Abyssinia  was  established  by  the  leading  merchants  of 
Harrar. 

Gambella,  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  3G1  miles  from  Adis 
Ababa,  is  the  terminus  of  a  line  that  begins  at  Port  Sudan  on  the 
Red  Sea.  From  this  port  goods  are  transported  by  rail  to  Khartum, 
thence  by  steamer  during  the  months  of  June  to  September  up  the 
Nile,  then  east  on  the  River  Sobat  to  Gambella,  a  total  distance  of 
880  miles  by  water.  To  the  north  are  the  two  towns  of  Gallabat 
and  Roseires,  situated  near  the  Abyssinian-Sudan  boundary.  The 
hitter  town  is  connected  with  Sennar  on  the  Blue  Nile  by  a  weekly 
service  from  June  to  December.  The  former  is  13  days'  journey  to 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad  line  running  to  Khartum,  10  hours 
by  train. 

Through  Massowah,  in  the  Italian  Province  of  Eritrea,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  and  Assab,  another  small  port,  the  Italians  have  built  up  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  northern  part  of  Abyssinia.  A  short  railroad 
line  runs  from  the  port  of  Massowah  beyond  the  town  of  Asmara, 
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and  from  this  point  caravans  transport  goods  across  the  Abyssinian 
boundary. 

Caravan  routes  also  extend  from  Mogadishu,  in  the  Italian  Somali- 
land  to  the  southeastern  part  of  Abyssinia,  and  there  is  also  con- 
siderable trade  by  caravan  between  British  East  Africa  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Abyssinia. 

The  following  table  sIioavs  approximately  the  Abyssinian  trade  in 
1912  over  these  routes: 


Routes. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


French-Ethiopian  Railroad 

Khartum-Gambclla,  Khartum-Gallabat,  and  Khartum-Roseires  (British  Egyp 

tian  Sudan)" 

Mombasa-Nairobi-Moyale,  British  East  Africa 

Bulhar-Ogadeu,  British  Somalilaud 

Massowah-Asmara-Gondar,  Assab-Dessie  (Italian  Eritrea) 

Hogadishu-Lugh-Dolo- Arusi,  Italian  Somaliland 

Total 


S3,  752, 569 

230, 168 
32,119 
80, 000 
r  53S, 365 
[  00, 957 
44, 500 


83,676,601 

457, 007 
80, 297 
230.000 
340,618 
64, 500 
95, 000 


4,738,678 


4, 950, 083 


a  72  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  70  per  cent  of  the  exports  transported  via  Gambella. 

Articles  Imported  and  Exported  Over  the  French-Ethiopian  Railroad. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Abyssinia  over  the  French-Ethiopian  Railroad.  The  figures 
are  based  upon  a  report  of  the  director  of  the  traffic  department  of 
the  railroad,  and  should  be  accurate.  It  is  impossible  to  procure  cor- 
rect values  of  these  items,  but  the  imports  approximately  reached 
$4,570,000  in  1913,  compared  with  $3,752,509  in  1912;  the  exports 
$4,650,000  in  1913,  compared  with  $3,676,661  in  1912.  Goods  im- 
ported along  the  other  trade  routes  are  of  the  same  general  character, 
with  the  exception  of  railroad  material. 


Articles. 


1912 


IMPORTS. 

Apparel,  wearing: 

Clothes,  ready-made 

Hats 

Shoes 

Underwear 

All  other  kinds 

Arms  and  ammunition: 

Cartridges- 
Military  

Hunting 

Powder 

Rifles 

Swords 

Books 

Bottles,  empty 

Building  material: 

Bricks 

Cement 

Lime 

Paints 

Candles 

Carpets 

Carts,  knocked  down 

Chemicals: 

Alcohol,  rectified 

Disinfectants 

Coal 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets 

Tents 

Unbleached 

All  other  kinds 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Earthenware  and  chinaware.. 


Pom 
30, 
25, 
17, 
28, 
11, 


384, 
19, 
79, 
64, 

6, 
28. 

3, 

11, 

797, 
,  080, 


29, 
33, 

123, 
53, 
98, 

79. 

44, 
,862, 
,419, 

19, 


1913 


Pounds. 
814 
27,900 
6,243 
8,646 
22,74S 


313, S74 
43,626 
55,330 

239,250 
2,970 
10,230 
18,612 

2,888 

369, 468 

4,008,796 

10, 428 

50,754 

36, 278 

9,548 

151,437 
65,340 
45,342 

71  236 

6, 600 

0,406,620 

4,010,270 

95, 020 

58, 5S6 


Articles. 


imports— continued. 

Pood,  drinks,  and  tobacco: 

Beer 

Biscuits 

Butter 

Canned  goods — 

Fruits 

Milk 

All  other  kinds 

Cereals,  grains 

Confectionery 

Dates 

Fish,  dried 

Flour- 
Wheat 

Corn 

Fruits,  dried 

Groceries 

Liquors 

Macaroni 

Maize 

Mineral  waters 

Oil, edible 

Rice 

Salt 

Spices 

Sugar 


Tobacco- 
Raw  

Manufactured 

Vegetables,  dry 

Wine 

Furniture,  upholstered 

Glass  beads  and  glassware 


Pounds. 

297,550 

23,000 

31,654 

3,593 

10, 043 

360, 094 

370,847 

30,518 

311,577 

10,379 

1,353,620 
73,843 
25,630 
67,547 
791,767 
55.044 
611,378 


115,131 
2,319,935 
4,306,466 

144.113 

1,050,067 

45,271 

222, S69 
20, 121 
117,407 
825,242 
109,194 
444, 222 


1913 


Pounds. 
356,679 
22, 74S 
29, 989 

3,212 

6.864 
535,612 
67,  S48 
40, 744 
320, 562 
14,300 

856, 034 


12,606 

23, 100 
1,775,334 

37, 136 
417,516 

56,436 

126,473 

1,825,406 

5, 707, 702 

61,182 
2,504,392 

44, 539 

91,366 

78, 488 
37,358 

SOS. 544 
34,254 

322, 304 
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Articles. 


iMroRTS— continued. 


Incense  and  perfumery 

Lamps 

Lea?  her , 

Malting 



.ml  manufactures  of: 

;  -nltural  machines 

and  implements , 

Beds 

Enamel  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron,  corrugated 

Iron  roofing,  flat 

Iron  and  tin  ware 

Lead,  pig 

Musical  instruments 

Pipes 

Railway  material 

Sewing  machines 

Tools 

Zinc 

Oils: 

Kerosene 

Other  kinds,  industrial.. 
Office  furniture  and  supplies. 


1912 


Pounds. 

348,350 

91,962 

48,126 

22, 550 
£0, 401 


154 
37,741 


258,678 

513,810 

27,082 

753,241 

42,922 

2,127 

236,335 

4,288,867 

117,714 

420, 369 

4,972 

1,270,292 
45, 805 
22, 532 


1913 


Pounds. 
345,554 
61,270 
47,322 
20,570 
72, 758 


10.978 
27,698 
107,217 

400, 504 

674, 756 

30, 140 

1,765,412 

25,300 

4,840 

248, 842 

22,387,177 


317,017 
1,539 

1,908,016 
47, 4S9 
8,514 


Articles. 


niroRTS— continued. 


Paper: 

Writing 

Wrapping 

Hope 

Sacks, empty 

Saddle 

Soap 

Tar 

Wood  and  timber. 
All  other  articles.. 


EXPORTS. 

Beeswax , 

Butter , 

Cereals 

Coflee 

Herbs,  medical , 

Horns , 

Ivory 

Leather , 

Maize , 

Rubber 

Skins  and  hides 

Vegetables,  dry 

Ail  other  articles 


1912 


Pounds. 
72,518 
50,892 
28,512 


10,53S 

190,065 

2,8S2 

648,263 

993, 190 


898,597 

130,228 

1,210 

7,799,062 

33,541 

1,782 

116,580 

18,387 

66,858 

69,379 

6,853,543 

4,400 

328, 739 


1913 


Pounds. 

45,188 

31,273 

21,263 

4S,097 

G.006 

276,606 

2,706 

949,806 

6,021,043 


1,402,918 
68,420 
8,415 

9. 7S1. 332 
20.32S 


116,490 

27,742 

400 

80,388 

9,032,050 

1,760 

1,073,494 


Every  year  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  imports  of  cotton  goods, 
alcoholic  drinks,  sugar,  salt,  and  petroleum. 

Railroad  and  building  materials  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the 
French-Altyssinian  Railroad  management  in  the  extension  of  its 
line  to  Adis  Ababa.  In  1913  there  was  a  large  increase  over  that  of 
1912,  and  this  continued  until  August  1,  1914.  If  there  be  deducted 
the  value  of  t  railroad  material  and  equipment  (in  1912  $210,302  and 
in  1913  $1,200,000)  from  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  in  Abys- 
sinia over  the  railroad  line  the  result  will  give  the  normal  value  of 
Abyssinian  imports  passing  throuah  the  port  of  Jibuti,  viz,  for 
1912,  $3,536,207,  compared  with  $3,370,000  in  1913. 

In  other  words,  the  average  annual  value  of  this  trade  is  $3,500,000, 
of  which  $2,000,000  reach  the  capital,  Adis  Ababa,  while  the  rest 
is  transported  from  Dire  Dawa  by  caravan  to  Harrar.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  over  the  rail- 
road line  in  1912  amounted  to  $2,105,000  and  in  1913  to  $2,325,000, 
thus  accounting  for  about  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  imports.  This 
percentage  is  a  little  less  along  the  other  trade  routes  entering 
Abyssinia. 
American  Cotton  Sheeting  Leads — Indian  Traders. 

Unbleached  American  cotton  sheeting  represents  the  largest  item 
in  this  trade — almost  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton  imports.  This  busi- 
ness has  been  for  many  years  largely  monopolized  by  Aden  houses 
that  handle  American  cotton  sheeting.  A  large  New  York  exporting 
firm  has  had  one  of  its  branches  in  Aden  for  at  least  25  years  with 
an  American  citizen  at  its  head.  It  has  done  a  large  trade  with  Aden 
importers,  who  have  branches  scattered  throughout  Abyssinia.  With 
the  changed  conditions  due  to  the  development  of  the  port  of  Jibuti 
following  the  construction  of  the  French-Abyssinian  Railroad  and 
the  opening  up  of  Ab}rssinia  to  foreigners,  a  large  number  of  small 
traders  settled  in  the  towns  and  in  Jibuti.  They  have  made  business 
connections  with  other  merchants  than  those  who  controlled  this 
trade. 
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The  Indian  traders  in  Abyssinia  naturally  favor  Indian  and  Brit- 
ish goods.  Among  the  articles  listed  in  one  of  their  stores  located  in 
Adis  Ababa  there  were  counted  13S  articles— 75  from  Great  Britain, 
29  from  Germany,  12  from  Austria,  8  from  Belgium.  5  from  Switz- 
erland, 1  from  France,  and  5  from  all  other  countries.  This  par- 
ticular trader  sold  British,  Indian,  and  Belgian  cottons.  Another 
Indian  trader  sold  an  Austrian  sheeting — a  good  imitation  of  the 
best  American  brand  with  the  same  camel  trade-mark. 

Austrian  Cottons  and  Banking  and  Steamship  Assistance. 

During  the  Balkan  war  Austrian  mills  were  caught  with  large 
supplies  on  their  hands  that  they  disposed  of  in  Africa  at  prices 
below  cost  of  production.  One  Austrian  house  operated  in  Abyssinia, 
giving  long  credits  to  importers.  This  house  was  strongly  financed 
by  Austrian  banks  and  has  been  able  to  get  a  good  start  in  the  strong 
competition  for  this  valuable  trade.  Their  sales,  however,  did  not 
keep  up  in  1914,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  succeed  in  recovering 
what  must  necessarily  be  lost  on  accoimt  of  the  war.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd  Steamship  Co.  greatly  assisted  this  trade  by  making  Jibuti 
a  port  of  call  in  its  regular  monthly  service  from  Trieste  to  the 
Orient. 
Lack  of  Shipping  Facilities  a  Hindrance  to  American  Trade  Extension. 

With  the  removal  of  Austrian  and  Belgian  cottons  from  Abyssinia, 
American  trade  should  be  greatly  benefited  unless  shipping  facilities 
are  cut  off.  The  lack  of  American  ships  is  one  of  the  weakest  factors 
in  the  contest  for  markets  in  Africa  and  India.  The  United  States 
purchase  large  quantities  of  Indian  and  African  goods  and  could 
sell  double  the  amount  if  there  were  direct  shipping  connections. 
American  cotton  sheetings  are  the  best  in  the  market,  but  there  are 
no  interested  parties  to  push  their  sale  in  this  country.  All  of  the 
shopkeepers  in  Abyssinia  are  under  the  protection  of  some  other 
country  than  the  United  States.  They  will  sell  American  goods  only 
Avhen  they  can  make  more  profit.  British  interests  have  the  Indian 
merchants  and  the  Arabs  of  Aden  to  assist  them.  Armenian  and 
Syrian  agents  in  Abyssinia  buy  from  their  countrymen,  who  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  export  business  in  Manchester. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  country  the  Sudan  Government  has 
been  particularly  active  in  making  Gambella  a  trade  center.  A 
British  report  gives  15  per  cent  of  the  cotton  trade  to  America  at 
this  point,  with  the  Italian  goods  most  in  demand,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  Here  Manchester  sheetings  are  not  in  favor  as  yet.  In 
1912  a  British  consular  report  stated  that  most  of  the  cotton  stuffs 
entering  Abyssinia  from  the  south  were  of  American  and  Italian 
manufacture.  For  1910  it  is  stated  by  a  good  authority  on  this 
subject  that  50  per  cent  of  the  Abugedid  (American  sheeting  is  the 
name  common  among  the  trade)  came  from  Manchester  and  30  per 
cent  from  the  United  States.  In  1911  the  British  consul  at  Adis 
Ababa  stated  that  30  per  cent  came  from  Manchester  and  50  per 
cent  from  the  United  States.  In  1912  large  quantities  of  Italian 
sheetings  were  imported  on  account  of  being  shut  off  from  the 
Turkish  market.  In  the  early  part  of  1913  it  was  reported  that 
American  cotton  sheetings  made  up  60  per  cent  of  the  imports  into 
Jibuti,  with  only  20  per  cent  from  Manchester.    Later  in  the  year 
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large  importations  of  Austrian  and  Belgian  cottons  brought  the 
American  percentage  down  to  40  per  cent.  It  would  appear  that  in 
spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  trade  American  sheetings  have  held 
their  own.  Their  value  for  the  entire  country  amounts  to  about 
$1,000,000  yearly.  Practically  all  the  other  cotton  goods  imported 
into  Abyssinia  come  from  Manchester,  which  has  catered  to  this 
trade,  supplying  all  the  cotton  shawls  (the  outer  garment  worn  by 
men  and  women),  head  bands,  girdles,  blankets,  and  yarns. 

Reasons  for  Prestige  of  American  Sheetings  in  Abyssinia. 

In  explaining  the  reason  for  the  success  of  American  sheetings  in 
this  market  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  presence  in  Aden 
of  a  genuine  American  house  that  has  handled  a  standard  grade  of 
cotton  sheeting  for  many  years,  which  is  most  favorably  known  in 
Abyssinia  for  its  unchangeable  quality  and  exact  measurements  and 
weight.  Honesty  has  been  the  best  policy  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  trade  in  this  country.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  consulate  that  other  American  cottons  have  been  introduced 
during  the  last  few  years  that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  high  Amer- 
ican standard.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  as  it  will  inevitably  destroy 
the  strong  position  enjoyed  among  not  only  the  retailers  but  the 
consumers,  who  are  scattered  all  over  this  vast  country.  In  every 
market  place  one  is  sure  to  find  American  sheetings,  which  are  used 
for  tents  as  well  as  for  clothing.  American  manufacturers  should 
be  concerned  not  so  much  in  increasing  their  sales  of  sheetings  as 
in  conserving  what  markets  have  already  been  won.  Too  many 
American  firms  competing  against  each  other  to  share  this  trade 
would  inevitably  bring  about  the  sale  of  a  lower  grade  of  goods. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  one  American  house  in  every  strategic 
center  for  the  distribution  of  American  products,  and  this  house 
could  carry  a  large  line  of  noncompeting  articles.  It  may  be  a 
debatable  question  whether  Aden  is  most  conveniently  located  for 
this  trade  in  Abyssinia;  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  not.  Jibuti  is 
the  natural  gateway  to  this  country  and  the  trade  can  be  more 
effective^  controlled  from  this  point,  especially  in  view  of  the  rail- 
road and  telegraphic  connections  available,  and  the  excellent  ship- 
ping and  cable  facilities  with  Europe  and  banking  accommodations. 

Other  Important  Articles  Imported. 

Rice  from  India  and  French  Indo-China,  sugar  from  Austria, 
petroleum  from  Russia,  alcoholic  liquids  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  building  materials  from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Austria,  hardware  from  England  and  Germany,  and  perfumery 
from  France,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  imports  after  cotton 
goods  and  railroad  materials.  Altogether  they  constitute  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
illegal  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition  which  escapes  the  vigilance 
of  customs  officials  and  in  which  there  has  been  a  large  profit  for 
seA^eral  firms. 

Notable  also  is  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  articles  coming 
from  the  above-mentioned  countries  are  transported  direct  in  their 
own  ships  to  the  port  of  Jibuti  or  Aden.  The  reason  why  the  United 
States,  in  the  table  of  imports  into  Jibuti,  has  only  $140,594:  to  its 
credit  in  1911,  and  $158,887  in  1912,  is  that  those  amounts  represent 
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only  goods  billed  direct  from  the  United  States,  being  cotton  sheet- 
ings sold  by  one  firm  in  Adis  Ababa,  while  about  $600,000  worth  of 
American  sheetings  intended  for  the  Abyssinian  markets  lose  their 
identity  upon  arriving  at  the  port  of  Aden.  In  the  statistics  of  the 
port  of  Jibuti  they  are  classed  with  "  Goods  from  colonies  of  Great 
Britain." 

Export  Trade  Increasing. 

The  export  trade  has  been  increasing  gradually  each  year;  It  has 
been  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  traders  in  the  principal  centers 
of  trade;  the  Abyssinians  themselves  are  not  merchants  and  were 
the  commerce  of  the  country  dependent  upon  their  exertions  there 
would  be  but  little  trade.  A  few  foreign  firms  control  most  of  the 
export  business;  they  have  a  working  agreement  concerning  prices, 
thus  placing  the  Abyssinians  in  a  helpless  position  to  secure  the  best 
returns  for  their  native  products.  These  firms  carry  large  supplies 
of  cotton  goods,  exchanging  them  at  a  good  profit  for  the  Abyssinian 
articles  of  export.  They  also  have  an  understanding  that  no  in- 
truders will  be  welcome  and  any  new  firms  contemplating  this  field 
must  be  prepared  to  contest  every  point  with  competitors  who  em- 
ploy methods  and  means  that  might  be  questionable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  best  business  ethics. 
Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports 
transported  over  the  French-Ethiopian  Railroad.  Practically  the 
same  articles  go  over  the  other  trade  routes  of  Abyssinia.  These 
figures  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  but  may  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent minimum  values. 


Articles. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

S223.S64 

1,240,803 

480,693 

176, 7S0 

1,374,502 

S240, 797 

1,338,251 

415, 328 

75, 019 

1, 479, 003 

$375,982 

1,662,828 
415,003 

86,819 

1,950,924 

3, 496, 642 

3,54S,39S 

4,491,554 

Other  articles  of  export  are  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
butter,  civette  (musk),  gold,  curios,  and  tinctorial  plants,  all  amount- 
ing in  value  not  over  $150,000  per  year. 
Balance  of  Trade — Banking  and  Trading  Centers. 

~~  In  1913  it  is  estimated  that  the  imports  over  the  French-Ethiopian 
Railroad  reached  the  sum  of  $4,570,000  and  the  exports  $4,650,000, 
thus  showing  only  a  balance  of  $80,000  m  favor  of  the  country. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  amount  $1,200,000  worth  of 
the  imports  represented  material  for  the  railroad,  which  was  paid  by 
French  capital.  Assuming  that  the  illicit  import  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  amounts  to  $100,000,  there  would  be  a  trade  balance  of 
$1,180,000  to  be  paid  to  Abyssinia  in  silver  currency,  the  Maria 
Theresa  thaler,  which  is  the  standard  coin  in  Abyssinia. 

The  only  banking  institution  in  Abyssinia  is  the  Bank  of  Abys- 
sinia, chartered  under  the  Egyptian  laws  with  'a  capital  of  £500,000 
($2,433,250),  one-fourth  of  which  is  paid  up.    It  is  controlled  by  the 
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National  Bank  of  Egypt,  and  its  present  governor,  a  Scotch-Canadian 
and  British  subject,  is  an  appointee  of  the  governor  of  the  latter 
banking  institution,  thus  showing  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  banks. 

The  principal  place  of  business  is  the  capital,  Adis  Ababa. 
Agencies  have  been  established  at  Dari  Dawa  and  Harrar  along  the 
railroad  line ;  at  Gore  in  the  west,  where  is  located  the  important  trad- 
ing market  for  goods  passing  up  the  Nile,  then  by  rail  to  Port  Sudan 
on  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  at  Dessie  in  the  northeast,  which  has  a  trade 
outlet  at  the  port  of  Assab  in  Eritrea  on  the  Eed  Sea.  At  these 
places  the  Ab}^ssinian  Government  has  its  customs  officials. 
Currency  in  Circulation. 

The  Abj^ssinian  Government  has  a  mint  at  the  capital,  but  at 
present  it  is  not  in  operation.  Its  coinage  of  Menelik  dollars  and 
piasters  are  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  but  the  Maria 
Theresa  thaler,  of  the  same  value  as  the  Menelik  dollar,  is  more 
popular.  The  thaler's  value  changes  with  the  price  of  silver,  fluctu- 
ating between  $0.50  and  $0.47  during  1914.  The  piaster  is  much  in 
demand  in  small  trading,  and  although  the  intrinsic  value  is  only 
one-sixteenth  of  an  Abyssinian  dollar,  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
one  dollar  for  14  piasters  on  account  of  their  scarcity.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  bars  of  salt  are  still  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange, 
and  blank  cartridges  are  used  everywhere  for  small  specie.  All  of 
the  Maria  Theresa  thalers  are  imported  from  Austria,  while  at 
present  the  piasters  are  minted  in  France.  Abyssinian  bank  notes 
were  to  be  put  in  circulation  the  latter  part  of  1914. 

The  French-Ethiopian  Eailroad  statistics  show  that  $1,153,8G8  of 
currency  were  imported  during  1913  and  $541,392  exported.  The 
Bank  of  Abyssinia  the  same  year  bought  foreign  exchange  valued  at 
$1,538,800  and  sold  $1,409,000,  thus  losmg  $129,800  of  its  cash  reserve. 
The  rupee  is  used  as  the  basis  of  all  exchange.  The  currency  trans- 
ported over  the  French-Abyssinian  Eailroad  in  1913  shows  a  gain  in 
the  coin  circulation  of  $612,470  to  pay  off  the  trade  balance  in  favor 
of  Abyssinia  of  $1,180,000. 

On  account  of  the  expense  in  procuring  cash  from  the  Bank  of 
Abyssinia,  several  important  firms  import  Maria  Theresa  thalers  for 
their  own  account.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  bank  imported 
$300,000  in  1913,  as  the  Bank  of  Egypt  placed  at  its  disposal  $194,6GG. 
This  would  leave  the  sum  of  $312,476  to  be  imported  by  private 
merchants.  In  endeavoring  to  explain  the  trade  balance  of  $1,1S0,000 
in  favor  of  Abyssinia  in  1913  there  remains  the  sum  of  $567,524  after 
deducting  the  net  balance  of  silver  coin  imported.  As  most  of  the 
large  business  houses  in  Abyssinia  are  branches  of  firms  in  Aden,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  net  profits  in  exchanging  cottons  for  the 
Abyssinian  products  would  account  for  this  sum,  the  same  being  the 
difference  between  the  declared  value  and  selling  prices  of  imported 
goods. 

Rates  of  Interest  and  Loans. 

The  interest  rates  vary  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  per  annum ; 
upon  ordinary  overdrafts  12  per  cent  is  charged.  During  1913  the 
Bank  of  Abyssinia  reduced  its  loans  on  merchandise  to  $319,311 
(in  1912.  $462,676)  ;  guaranteed  loans  on  265  accounts  amounted  to 
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$218,943  in  1913,  compared  with  229  accounts  of  $339,631  in  1912. 
Transactions  upon  open  accounts  amounted  to  $300,000  in  1913,  in 
comparison  with  $217,514  in  1912,  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  accounts  to  129  from  94.  Open  and  deposit  accounts  together 
(319)  in  1913  showed  dealings  yarned  at  $395,570,  compared  with 
330  valued  at  $383,390  in  1912. 

In  Jibuti  the  official  money  is  French.  The  5-franc  piece  and  small 
coins  are  used,  but  the  Indian  rupee  is  preferred  among  the  indi- 
genous population.  The  notes  issued  by  the  Banque  de  l'Indo-China 
are  also  legal  tender.  A  branch  of  this  bank  is  located  here  in  a  fine 
building.  Its  principal  activities  are  the  financing  of  building  and 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  French  colony,  acting  as  the  financial 
agent  of  the  colonial  administration,  and  assisting  in  the  successful 
financing  of  the  French-Ethiopian  Railroad.  Most  of  the  laborers 
along  the  construction  line  are  paid  off  in  these  bank  notes,  and 
money  changers  traveling  on  the  railroad  do  a  thriving  business  at 
every  station  in  taking  up  these  notes  in  exchange  for  the  Abyssinian 
silver  currency,  usually  the  Maria  Theresa  thaler. 

Customs  Duties. 

There  is  no  officially  published  tariff  schedule  for  customs  duties, 
but  the  authorities  are  governed  by  a  list  that  approximately  imposes 
a  tax  of  between  8  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  im- 
ports and  10  per  cent  on  all  exports. 

At  Dire  Dawa,  on  the  railroad  line  to  Aclis  Ababa  from  Jibuti, 
is  located  the  first  customs  station.  The  officials  here  are  Abys- 
sinian, as  well  as  practically  all  others  in  the  customs  service,  ex- 
cept at  Gambella,  in  the  western  part  of  Abyssinia.  Here  the  col- 
lection of  duties  has  been  intrusted  to  the  British  Sudan  Govern- 
ment, which  has  leased  a  strip  of  land  from  the  Abyssinian  Govern- 
ment for  a  term  of  years.  Two  Britishers  are  stationed  there  and 
a  British  consul.  The  Sudan  Government  has  constructed  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  goods  awaiting  shipment  by  steamer  to 
Khartum.  All  goods  entering  Abyssinia  from  the  Sudan,  in  transit, 
pay  no  duty,  as  it  is  collected  at  Port  Sudan  for  the  Abyssinian 
Government.  European  goods  reexported  to  Abyssinia  within  six 
months  from  the  Sudan  have  a  rebate  of  7  per  cent  of  the  Sudan 
duties,  but  they  must  pay  8  per  cent  at  Gambella.  Sudan  products 
pay  6  per  cent,  5  per  cent  for  Abyssinian  duty  and  1  per  cent  as  an 
export  duty,  and  vice  versa  for  Abyssinian  products.  However,  if 
such  goods  pass  in  transit  to  Port  Sudan  en  route  to  Europe,  5  per 
cent  is  refunded.  The  10  per  cent  export  duty  on  all  Abyssinian 
products  is  collected  before  the  goods  reach  Gambella. 

The  administration  of  the  customs  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  minister  of  commerce.  He,  as  well  as  the  other  seven  ministers, 
receives  no  fixed  salary.  The  incumbent  is  the  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Service. 

The  Abyssinian  Government  maintains  a  postal  and  telegraphic 
service  by  way  of  Jibuti  with  all  European  States  through  treaty 
arrangement  with  the  French  Government.  It  also  accepted  the 
international  arrangement  of  Rome,  May  26,  1906,  regarding  in- 
sured letters  and  boxes.     The  director  of  the  service  is  a  French- 
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man.  It  is  also  possible  to  telephone  from  Adis  Ababa  to  Jibuti,  in 
the  French  Somaliland,  and  to  the  principal  towns  in  Abyssinia. 
There  is  a  telegraphic  service  to  European  countries  over  the 
Italian  owned  and  operated  line  between  Adis  Ababa  and  the 
Italian  colon)-  of  Eritrea. 

The  French-Ethiopian  Railroad  has  paralleled  its  line  with  a  well- 
constructed  telegraph  and  telephone  system,  which  will  doubtless  be 
used  by  the  Abyssinian  Government,  as  its  own  line  is  constantly  out 
of  repair  and  gives  unsatisfactory  service. 

Government  Ammunition  Factory  and  Electric  Light  Plant. 

There  are  practically  no  industries  in  the  entire  country.  For 
several  years  the  Government  has  been  attempting  to  establish  a 
cartridge  factory  in  the  capital  under  the  supervision  of  a  British 
subject.  In  1914  the  factory  was  completed.  An  electric  plant  has 
been  installed  under  the  direction  of  the  same  person  at  a  small 
place  19  miles  distant  from  Adis  Ababa  which  furnishes  175  horse- 
power, sufficient  to  run  the  cartridge  factory  and  provide  power  to 
light  the  city.  The  entire  equipment  was  ordered  in  England,  but 
in  the  factory  there  were  noted  several  American  machines,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $5,000.  The  power  of  the  electric  plant  is  capable 
of  being  increased  to  1,000  horsepower  by  the  construction  of  an 
inexpensive  dam  across  the  Akaki  River.  Although  the  city  of 
Adis  Ababa  has  no  street  lights,  it  will  soon  be  forced  to  adopt  pro- 
gressive ideas  when  the  railroad  reaches  it.  Other  municipal  im- 
provements must  necessarily  follow. 
Flour  Mills,  Sugar  Plantation,  Rubber  Cultivation,  Etc. 

A  few  small  saw  and  flour  mills  are  located  near  the  capital,  the 
output  of  which  is  limited.  In  the  western  part  of  the  country  a 
sugar  plantation  of  500  acres  is  under  cultivation  by  British  inter- 
ests ;  also  near  Gambella  over  100.000  rubber  trees  have  been  planted. 
Up  to  the  present  all  of  the  rubber  collected  comes  from  the  wild 
rubber  vines  in  the  west  and  south,  with  the  center  of  trade  at  Gore, 
the  market  place  for  the  trade  that  has  its  outlet  at  Gambella.  A 
concession  for  gold  mining  was  given  to  an  Italian  firm  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  district  near  Gambella.  American  mining  machinery  for 
washing  was  imported  at  a  heavy  expense.  The  venture  proved  a 
failure.  There  is,  however,  gold  that  can  be  worked  profitably. 
Silver,  coal,  and  iron  have  been  found,  but  as  yet  nothing  can  be 
predicated  as  to  their  commercial  value. 
Public  Debt — Concessions. 

Abyssinia  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  saddled  with  a  public  debt. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Emperor  Menelik  II  turned  down 
all  propositions  to  loan  him  funds  with  which  to  construct  public 
works,  buildings,  and  other  necessary  improvements  so  as  to  make 
the  country  attractive  for  Europeans.  He  encouraged  them  to  spend 
their  own  money  in  buildings  in  the  capital,  and  was  ready  to  grant 
certain  concessions. 

But  few  of  the  concessions  have  materialized  into  any  benefit  to 
the  country  or  the  concessionaires.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  have  been  persons  without  any  financial  backing. 
They  hoped  to  exploit  their  concessions  by  interesting  foreign  capi- 
tal.   The  one  exception  is  the  French-Abyssinian  Railroad,  but  even 
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that  has  had  many  vicissitudes,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  the  French  Government  the  line  probably  would  have  waited  for 
many  years. 
American-Abyssinian  Treaty. 

The  new  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  was  ratified  last  year, 
has  three  advantages  over  the  1903  treaty,  viz,  (1)  American  citizens 
do  not  now  subject  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abyssinian 
courts,  but  are  tried  by  their  own  consular  courts;  (2)  American 
citizens  have  the  use  of  telegraph,  post,  and  all  means  of  transporta- 
tion upon  the  same  terms  not  only  of  all  citizens  of  other  powers,  but 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire;  (3)  the  treaty  is  automatic 
in  that  it  will  continue  for  terms  of  10  years  unless  notice  is  given  of 
intention  to  terminate  it  one  year  before  the  expiration  of  any  term. 
The  treaty  has  the  most-favored-nation  clause  regarding  customs 
duties,  imports,  and  jurisdiction;  grants  the  right  to  travel  and  trans- 
act business  to  American  citizens,  insures  their  person  and  property, 
and  establishes  the  rules  for  reciprocally  receiving  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives. 
Trade  With  the  United  States. 

No  definite  statistics  are  available  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Abyssinia,  but  approximate  figures  can  be  given. 
It  can  be  stated  with  assurance  that  the  United  States  purchases  in- 
directly more  Abyssinian  products  than  any  other  country.  Coffee 
and  skins  reach  the  United  States  through  Aden,  hides  by  way  of 
European  ports,  ivory  by  London,  in  all  estimated  at  $800,000.  The 
sales  of  American  sheeting  should  exceed  this  sum.  Besides  Amer- 
ican sewing  machines  are  sold  that  are  classified  as  coming  from 
Egypt,  because  the  agent  of  the  Singer  Co.  who  has  the  district  of 
Abyssinia  is  located  at  Cairo.  American  carts  have  been  used  in 
hauling  goods  from  and  to  the  end  of  the  railroad  line.  In  the  car- 
tridge factory  $5,000  worth  of  American  machinery  was  installed  in 
1912  and  1913.  Considerable  canned  fruits  from  California  are  sold 
and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  articles  have  reached  Adis  Ababa 
from  American  houses  that  do  a  mail-order  business.  The  goods  are 
shipped  to  their  agents  in  London,  thence  by  parcel  post  to  Abyssinia. 
This  business  could  be  greatly  increased  if  there  were  a  parcel  post 
arrangement  direct  with  Abyssinia  via  Jibuti. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  having  American  citi- 
zens located  in  strategic  commercial  centers  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  American  trade,  but  to  conserve  what  has  been 
already  won.  Abyssinia  provides  an  excellent  opening  for  an  Amer- 
ican firm  to  establish  itself  permanently  to  sell  cottons  in  exchange 
for  coffee,  skins  and  hides,  ivory,  and  beeswax.  Such  a  firm  should 
make  its  arrangements  in  the  United  States  before  proceeding  to 
Abyssinia,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  trade  in  these  articles. 
It  should  provide  itself  with  substantial  financial  backing  to  permit 
it  to  compete  with  houses  already  established  in  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly an  American  trade  worth  over  $1,800,000  with  a  good  prospect 
of  increase  should  not  be  left  to  foreigners  who  have  no  interest  in 
conserving  the  American  export  trade.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
American  importing  and  exporting  houses  to  effectively  cooperate 
for  the  extension  of  American  commerce. 
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